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Editorial 


THE securing and giving of money for the work of extending and 
establishing Christ’s Kingdom is a spiritual service, and should, 
therefore, be regarded and be conducted as a spiritual service. 
In this respect it should be bracketed with winning men to Christ. 
There is a striking analogy between these two forms of Christian 
activity. In seeking to relate men to Christ we are dealing with 
personality. In influencing men to devote money to furthering 
| the programme of Christ we are also concerned chiefly with per- 
/ sonality. In fact money itself is stored-up personality. In per- 
suading men to accept the claims of Christ we are striving to 
persuade their minds by His truth. It is a similar process we 
employ in leading them to give of their money to His cause. 
In both processes we at times win favourable response through 
heart understanding or sympathetic insight and not chiefly 
through argument. In calling forth sacrificial giving of sub- 
stance, as in influencing men to bow down in humility and obedi- 
ence to Christ as Lord, we must make our appeal primarily to 
the will. In this connection we need to be on our guard with 
reference to certain diseases of the will—indecision, procrastina- 
tion, and wilfulness—and seek to counteract or overcome them. 
Thus in both activities, if we would be most successful, we must 
_ become increasingly skilful in diagnosis. 

Those who are most fruitful in bringing about conversions to 
the Christian faith are themselves witnesses and examples of the 
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truth they proclaim. Such first-hand experience and testimony 
have contagious power. So it is in financial solicitation: the man 
who himself gives sacrifically and with conviction, appeals with 
greatly added power to others. Both in leading men to dedicate 
their lives to Christ as personal Saviour and Lord, and in in- 
fluencing them to give money as unto God and not as unto men, 
the secret of largest results lies in confronting them with the 
Divine Figure or Personality of Jesus Christ, and with the vision 
of the wonder and glory of His Kingdom. Both Christ and the 
genuine work of Kingdom-builders make their own impression 
and it is a profound impression. The raising of money, like the 
bringing of men under the sway of Christ, costs sacrifice. It is 
this which gives to each process highly-multiplying power. 
There has been discovered no easy way to lead men into obedi- 
ence to the captivity of Christ, nor have men made a worthy, 
sacrificial response with their money save to an heroic and self- 
sacrificing appeal. 

Above all, the securing of money in a way that is most 
highly honouring to God, and the giving of money from pure 
motive and with an unselfish spirit, depend on superhuman co- 
operation as truly as does the genuine conversion of men. Thus 
it is that consecrated money, that is, money secured and given 
in dedication to God and His purposes for mankind, may, in a 
real sense, become omnipotent, omnipresent, and eternal. The 
leaders and members of Student Movements and of local Asso- 
ciations who thus recognize the sacredness of the task of liber- 
ating the power of money and relating it more fully to the 
plans of the Kingdom of Christ and who devote themselves to it 
in this spirit, will greatly widen the limits and augment the 
fruitfulness of their work. 


be Spek 


How to Enlist Large Gifts for Christian Causes 
By Joun R. Mott 


DurineG my lifetime it has been my privilege to enlist for religious 
enterprises many gifts large and small. The request has been 
made that I draw lessons from my experiences, particularly with 
large donors, not only in America but in other countries in all 
parts of the world. This I will seek to do by indicating in brief 
outline the most important points. 


1. The discovery and enlisting of large, sacrificial gifts for the 
work of Christ is and should be regarded as a most spiritual ser- 
vice. Viewed in this light the raising of money becomes the 
source of spiritual helpfulness both to the donor and to those 
who are to be helped by his gifts, and likewise to the one who has 
the privilege of relating the donor to the opportunity. 


2. One should acquire and cultivate the habit of looking for 
and expecting to find those who can and will give largely to fur- 
thering the plans of Christ’s Kingdom. These are often found 
in the most unexpected quarters. It is necessary to acquire the 
habit of constant vigilance and inquiry with reference to finding 
and interesting those who are able to give largely to unselfish 
objects. 


3. It is essential that one have a good case, that he believe in his 
case, that he thoroughly master his case, that he then make his 
case with the one whose financial co-operation he wishes to enlist, 
and, above all, that he lose himself completely and, therefore, un- 
selfishly in furthering his case. Some workers really do not de- 
serve to receive large gifts, for their manner and spirit betray 
their lack of strong belief and sacrificial interest in the cause 
which they advocate. They must not be surprised, therefore, if 
their spirit is not contagious. 


4. The worker should show that the matter he has in hand 
is in reality a great undertaking, that it is something clearly very 
important and absolutely necessary, and that the financial assist- 
ance of the one to whom he appeals is indispensable. Of course 
this cannot be done unless the object is one of vital significance, 
and unless the need for financial backing is unmistakable. 
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5. In presenting a cause one should state his case briefly. His 
appeal should be as direct as possible. He should be clear and 
convincing. -Above all, he should be downright honest. In this 
connection he should not fail to share with the prospective donor 
the unfavourable facts about his undertaking as well as those 
which are favourable. In this respect one of the leading Chris- 
tian donors of the world years ago taught me a valuable lesson. 
I had presented a cause in a way that would give the impres- 
sion that it was faultless. The man to whom I presented it replied 
that he had come to regard with suspicion objects in connection 
with which there were no unsatisfactory aspects. 


6. We should always satisfy the prospective donor as to the 
financial soundness, the wise policy, and the helpful methods of 
the organization or cause which we represent. It will also make 
a good impression if we can give facts demonstrating that the 
administration of the work is economical, that the accounts are 
regularly and properly audited, and that in all other respects the 
best modern business practices obtain. 


7. The presentation of special objects, as a rule, has yielded 
the largest immediate and permanent results. It is not difficult 
if the budget is drawn up on the project plan (and it is gratifying 
to see that the project plan is being more widely introduced), to 
satisfy the reasonable desires of almost any donor in the matter 
of giving him some concrete or definite object, or part of the 
work, to support. 


8. On the whole, the plan of enlisting conditional gifts has 
proved to be a fruitful method. By this is meant the asking 
of a donor to make a gift on condition that a number of other 
persons will provide like sums, or a certain total amount. This 
plan many a time helps to secure a valuable initial gift. It 
results in scaling up the size of subsequent gifts. It serves as 
a lever, or stimulus, with reference to other donors. It helps 
to lend confidence in the cause and puts intensity into our own 
efforts. 


9. It never pays to rob Peter to pay Paul. I have made it a 
life rule, from which so far as I can recall I have never de- 
viated, not to be a party to letting a person cut off, omit, or 
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reduce his gifts to one part of the work of Christ’s Kingdom 
in order that he may respond favourably to my appeal on be- 
half of some other part of the Christian cause. It is Christian 
to be sportsmanlike and unselfish. Moreover, Christ is not 
divided and His work should not be. 


10. We should wield the influence of others in the effort 
to augment gifts for Christian purposes. If we try, we nearly 
always can find some person or persons who command confi- 
dence, and whose large influence can be enlisted. Too often 
such talents are latent, or not exercised as fully as they might be. 


11. We should recognize and utilize the element of urgency. 
The warning need not be given that such emphasis should never 
be used as a subterfuge. If so, it will miserably fail. How 
true it is, however, that in any work related to the living Christ 
and to living men, and conducted in a changing and plastic 
world, there is always present this element of immediacy. If | 
such is not the case, there is something wrong about the under- 
taking. 


12. Prayer, so far as I have learned, is the most important 
method to employ in calling forth a truly sacrificial response 
to a worthy financial appeal. There is an element of mystery 
about this, but, thank God, it is a reality. It is only other 
language for saying that we believe in God, and that it is 
possible for Him to do what we, and those co-operating with 
us, with all our wisdom, ingenuity, and effort simply cannot do. 
Often the answers to our prayers are quite different from what 
we have asked or expected, but time reveals that the answers 
far transcend in their influence and fruitfulness that for which 
we have asked and hoped. Many workers deserve to fail at 
this point, and it is well that they do fail, if they neglect thus to 
take God into account. 


13. We should never despise or depreciate small gifts, if we 
have done our best. As a matter of fact, what may seem to 
us a small gift may not in reality, that is, in the sight of 
God, be a small gift. Often there is something associated with 
small gifts which gives them highly-multiplying power; for 
example, the exercise of unselfish influence, or the might of in- 
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tercession. All the persons who in recent years have given 
me the largest sums, began, it may have been many years ago, 
by giving relatively small gifts. 


14. In financial solicitation it is wise to take advantage of 
the momentum of success. There comes to the worker in the 
pathway of success a peculiar intensity, an aptness or facility 
of expression or appeal, and an element of contagious enthu- 
siasm which are priceless, and which cannot be replaced by any 
other factor or influence. It is this which underlies the phi- 
losophy of the so-called short term campaign for funds. The 
man is superficial who maintains that this method with proper 
adaptation has become worn out. 


15. In the pathway of rendering unselfish, and, therefore, 
truly spiritual help to others, one will have the most satis- 
factory and enduring results in financial solicitation. The men 
from whom I have learned most in this sphere of relating money 
to the plans of the ever-widening Kingdom were men who by 
their lives and words were the source of spiritual blessing to 
others. 


16. This leads me to emphasize with great conviction that much 
more of our success and helpfulness in financial work depends 
on what we are and what we do when we are not soliciting finan- 
cial help, than what we say or do at the time we make our financial 
appeals. If we are to be conductors of the truth and impulses of 
the Spirit of God in this or any other vital matter which concerns 
the upbuilding of His Kingdom, it is of transcendent importance 
that we be pure in heart, unselfish in spirit, and unswervingly and 
courageously loyal to our Lord Jesus Christ, 


The Finances of a Student Christian Movement 
By H. C. RutGers 


Ar the present moment it seems that our Student Movements all 
over the world are struggling with their financial problems and 
that even the Movements in the richest countries are having a 
very difficult time over them. This financial side of our work is 
extremely important, for without adequate financial resources no 
Student Movement is able to do its work well. 

Yet the sad truth is that in the World’s Federation’ our 
national Movements have never given collectively time and atten- 
tion to this important aspect of our work. There have been all 
sorts of international meetings, where our Movements collectively 
have discussed our social work or our international aim, our boys’ 
work or our Bible study methods, and many other things, but 
there has been no meeting where those who have to carry the 
burden of the financial responsibility in our different national 
Movements have met and shared their methods and profited by 
their mutual experiences. At High Leigh there was some talk 
that there ought to be a meeting of the financial experts from the 
different Movements present, but the other business crowded this 
out and in the whole two weeks there was not a single hour avail- 
able for this purpose. And yet the importance of the subject 
was continually before the delegates, for because of the financial 
difficulties of the national Movements not a single Movement 
was able to promise definitely any considerable increase in its 
contribution towards the World’s Federation and as a result of 
this the Committee had to cut down both staff and work of the 
Federation and it had to leave undone the major part of the work 
it was asked to do at High Leigh. 


The Financial Issue a Spiritual One 


To my mind this shows that very many people in our Move- 
ments still consider money and finances and everything belonging 
to these as things of a lower order and do not realize that money 
means stored-up energy and that a few thousand dollars may 
release a man’s spiritual life-work. Apparently going out and 
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raising money for the work of the Movement is too often con- 
sidered as an inferior job not worth doing, and as a result more 
than one Movement is unable to live up to its‘responsibilities and 
is weak and doing hardly anything, when it ought to be a source 
of power and spiritual force for its student generation. There- 
fore it may be good to state at once here in the beginning of this 
article, that the financial side of our work is not only very impor- 
tant, but that in the first place and before all other things it is a 
spiritual issue. When the work of a Movement is wrecked 
because of financial difficulties, as a rule one of the chief causes 
may be found in the weakness of its spiritual work. 

A few examples may show this: 

One of the main sources of the financial support of the Student 
Movement is the gifts and contributions of its gone-down mem- 
bers. When a Movement gets older and therefore the number of 
its former members now working and living in the different 
corners of the earth increases by the thousand, such a Movement 
sees at the same time its income through gifts and contributions 
from such former members run into the thousands. Why? 
Because in their student days they were spiritually helped by the 
Movement; in many instances their lives were changed ; they saw 
new meaning and purpose in the world and in their lives; their 
horizon was widened; and quite naturally they are grateful for 
these spiritual blessings and want to help the Movement to go 
on to do its work ever better for the next generation. If, how- 
ever, the Movement is spiritually weak and really no help to its 
members, there is not much chance of its drawing enthusiastic 
support afterwards. Spiritual force and financial support are 
often two sides of the same coin. 

The same is true of the boys’ work department of the Move- 
ment. If the result of a boys’ camp can be seen in the character 
of a boy, perhaps even in such details as his behaviour at home or 
in the school; if the camp opens up a new life for the boy, if it 
helps him to see something of the beauty and power of the Chris- 
tian life, it is only natural that the parents should wish to support 
such a Movement and such support is very often just a sign of 
gratefulness for spiritual blessings received and a wish to make 
such work grow, so that as many boys and girls as possible may 
profit by it. If, however, the camp represents just a pleasant time 
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without any meaning for the spiritual life or character of those 
who attend it, then the usual camp fee seems ample payment 
and there will be afterwards no special enthusiasm for the Move- 
ment or for the Christian life. 

Further, if amongst the members of the Movement there is no 
enthusiasm for its aim, no missionary spirit, no spiritual force, 
and as a result no spirit of sacrifice which enables them to give 
the personal work and the devotion the Movement needs, how 
can you then expect them to devote any of their financial resources 
to the work? And also if there is no real spiritual force in the 
work of the Movement and there is no real service rendered, not 
only will you not be able to get any support from outsiders, but 
you will not even have the moral right to ask for it. 

From every point of view the spiritual value comes always 
first and in relation to that the financial question is entirely a 
secondary issue, so that a Movement which is in financial difficul- 
ties will do well first to look at the value ef its work, before it 
starts talking about ways and methods of raising money. But 
then it will realize that both are interlocked. A work must 
possess spiritual value in order to draw financial support. More 
support, however, releases more forces, better equipment, and 
bigger staff, and enables a Movement to reach more students and 
to render greater service. The two go together, so that there 
may be a constant growth. 

The space of this article does not allow me to deal with all 
the principles and methods involved in the financial side of our 
work. In the space allowed to me I can only give very briefly 
a few principles which seem to me important in relation to the 
finances of a Student Movement, but I cannot enlarge upon 
them or show how they are all related to one another. 


A Few Principles and Methods Involved 


In the first place, no Student Movement should be pauperized. 
Especially in the beginning, when the Movement is yet small 
and a comparatively small sum will provide for all its needs, it 
is not difficult for a few leaders to go and secure a few larger 
gifts, which will provide for the whole budget, but it would be 
the worst service they could render the Movement, for they would 
be pauperizing it, accustoming it to give nothing itself, but to live 
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out of other people’s pockets. This would make impossible con- 
tinuous growth of the Movement in the future and endanger its 
very life, when in time of economic depression it is no longer 
possible to secure the few larger gifts. 

The first thing a Movement has to do for its members in this 
respect is to teach them how to give and how to be independent. 
The rule must be that all those expenses of the Movement which 
are inherent in the student associations as such and without 
which no student union can live must be borne by the members 
themselves in the same way as the students themselves carry the 
expenses of their debating societies or tennis clubs. This is not 
only true of the local expenses of the student association, but also 
of those of the national Movement which belong to the student 
organization as such, e.g. expenses of executive and council 
meetings. For such expenses every local organization must have 
a provision in its budget and send to the national treasury an 
amount equal to a per-capita contribution determined by the 
national council. In our Dutch Movement every local organiza- 
tion has to send to the national headquarters an annual contribu- 
tion of two dollars per capita for the national and international 
expenses of the Movement; besides raising amongst themselves 
all the local expenses which as a rule are between one and two 
dollars for each member. In this way the local expenses and 
the machinery of the national organization are entirely carried by 
the members themselves. The salaries of the full-time secre- 
taries come largely from outside subscriptions, but if these fail in 
time of economic depression this does not ruin the Movement, 
for all the local work is carried on and the members, having 
continually learned that they are responsible for raising a large 
part of the money needed and having lived up to this require- 
ment, quickly show in such times that they can also do more in 
emergencies and help the Movement through such a crisis. 

Another important thing is to take care that every activity of 
the Movement which has the character of a business proposition 
is put on an economically sound basis and carries its own expenses 
entirely. For example, a monthly paper, a student conference, a 
boys’ camp, or a central building with dormitory must each be 
self-supporting. If it should appear that any such activity is not 
likely to prove self-supporting on the existing or contemplated 
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basis, expenses must be cut or prices raised until it is. No 
Movement can continually run its affairs in an unbusinesslike 
fashion without losing support. For a few years a monthly paper 
or a student conference may get a grant from the Movement to 
get it going, but thereafter it must stand on its own feet. 

Further, a Movement must take good care not to be entirely 
dependent for its regular annual work on a few large givers. 
This would seriously endanger the work, when economic depres- 
sion or other unforeseen circumstances prevent such large givers 
from going on with their contributions. The safest outside 
support for a Movement is to have hundreds or possibly thou- 
sands of friends who contribute annually from one to ten dollars 
each. Such small contributions are not easily shaken by economic 
depression and form a very stable foundation for the work. It 
takes far more time and trouble to build up such a large list of 
small regular annual contributions than to go and secure a few 
large gifts, but it is worth doing and gives much more stability 
to the work. 

A Movement should work as soon as possible towards making 
a deficit impossible. At present most of our Movements have not 
yet reached this happy stage and are therefore continually in 
danger of seeing their undertakings wrecked by deficits and debt, 
for they are largely dependent for their work on special gifts, 
to be received during the year, and if these do not come up to 
what was hoped and expected, next year starts with a debt and 
the work is crippled. Every Movement ought to recognize that 
this is not a sound way of running the business side of its enter- 
prise and it ought to have as its clear aim to reach such a state 
of affairs that the whole regular budget for the next year is 
covered by gifts and pledges already in hand before the year 
starts, so that extra gifts further received during the year can 
be used for special work or for a reserve fund or for the budget 
of the year following. 

A reserve fund is also a necessity for a financially sound posi- 
tion. Such a reserve fund ought to be equal to at least one- 
quarter of the regular annual expenditure, so that if unforeseen 
things happen the Movement is able to go on for at least another 
three months on its reserve fund, even if there is no income 
whatsoever. Preferably the reserve fund must be larger, but 
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twenty-five per cent. of the annual budget may be considered as 
an absolute minimum. 

No matter how difficult the financial situation, the rule for all 
our Movements must be that no student must feel himself 
excluded from the Movement or its work for financial reasons. 
If a student cannot pay the regular membership fee, he must be 
admitted as a member without paying any contribution. If he is 
not able to pay the conference fee, he must be admitted without 
fee, which can easily be done either if the general conference fee 
is so fixed that it includes provision for a number of free places 
or if there is formed a special conference fund from which pay- 
ment for such places may be made. The chief thing is that the 
Movement and all its activities be open for all students, rich or 
poor. Some Movements have for this purpose also a sliding scale 
of contributions, so that the members contribute to the Movement 
a certain percentage of their income. How the thing is worked 
out is of less importance, so long as the principle stands that 
financial reasons are not allowed to exclude any student. 

These are just a few principles, which ought to guide us in 
the managing of the finances of our Movement. But the chief 
thing is, as I said in the beginning of this article, that the Move-— 
ment have spiritual power, that it not only be a Movement in 
name but that it move. If it shows itself really concerned about 
the coming of the Kingdom of God in the student world, if it 
proves itself to be a real living spiritual force for the good of the 
student world, material support is sure to come. 


How We Financed the Peking Federation 
Conference in 1922 
By T. Z. Koo 
The Budget 


When the Student Christian Movements of China sent a special 
representative to Holland in 1921 to urge the Federation Execu- 
tive Committee, then meeting at Hardenbroek, to hold the next 
World Conference in China, one of the problems involved in 
receiving such a conference was finance. After we had drawn 
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up a rough tentative budget of the China expenses of the Confer- 
ence and carefully weighed our own financial ability, we agreed 
that if our invitation was accepted we should have to ask the 
Federation to help us to finance the Conference to the extent of 
G$7,500 or nearly half of the tentative budget. This was quite 
apart from the large fund raised by the Chairman of the Federa- 
tion to help meet the travelling expenses of foreign delegates to 
and from China. 

On the return of the special representative to China in August, 
1921, the question of finance involved in receiving such a confer- 
ence was re-studied with great care and certain principles were 
recognized. These may be itemized thus: 

1. The budget should cover only the general expenses of the 
Conference. 

2. The local Chinese delegations to the Conference should be 
entirely self-supporting. : 

3. Foreign delegates should be guests of the Chinese Student 
Christian Movements during the days the conference was to be 
in session. 

4. The travel of foreign delegations after the Conference 
should be provided for by the Chinese Student Christian Move- 
ments. On this basis we drew up a fresh budget which came to 
approximately M$34,000. Toward this budget the Chairman of 
the Federation had agreed to help to the extent of G$7,500, thus 
leaving about M$19,000 to be raised in China by ourselves. 


The Raising of the Budget 


The next question we had to face was, How is this budget to 
be raised? Certain considerations had to be taken into account. 
(1) The time was extremely short in which this money must be 
secured. (2) The regular budgets of all our Associations for 
the year had already been made up: hence the conference budget 
had to be raised from special sources. 

Having recognized these considerations we began to devise 
ways and means to obtain this amount. From the very outset, 
the principle was recognized that our Student Associations should 
be asked to shoulder the burden of raising their own delegation 
expenses. This for many Associations is no small task when the 
size of the country is taken into account.. The Student Associa- 
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tions rose nobly to this responsibility. They not only secured 
their own delegation expenses, but, in several cases, were able to 
contribute to the General Budget. The responsibility of raising 
the general budget was placed upon our city Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Because the student and city Associations 
in China are federated into one Christian Movement, the city 
Associations assumed the responsibility of raising the general 
budget, although they knew they could not participate in the Con- 
ference in Peking, which was limited to students and student 
workers. 

The plan adopted was that of three months’ visitation by the 
Executive Secretary of the Peking Conference, first, to promote 
in the principal Association centres of China general interest in 
the Conference, and second, to try to raise the M$19,000 needed 
for the Conference expenses. Because of the short time within 
which this sum had to be secured, (three months meant only two 
or three days in each centre), it was agreed that we should 
appeal for gifts ranging from M$500 to M$1,000. Through the 
contacts established and cultivated by our city Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations throughout many years, we were able in each 
city to approach two or three leading men for these gifts. This 
method worked so well that after covering two-thirds of the 
cities on the list of cities to be visited, the Committee felt justi- 
fied in assuming the entire China expenses of the Conference, 
M$34,000, without calling on the promised aid from the Federa- 
tion. We accordingly cabled to the Chairman of the Federa- 
tion and released him from his promise of G$7,500. This grati- 
fying result was possible to us principally because the moment 
in which the Conference came to China was from every view- 
point the right one psychologically. We were divinely guided in 
pressing for the Conference to come to China in that particu- 
lar year and I believe the Federation was similarly guided in 
accepting our invitation when the difficulties in the way of accept- 
ing seemed to be so formidable, if not actually insurmountable. 


The Spiritual Aspect of the Task 


The raising of the budget for the Peking Conference was defi- 
nitely made a subject of prayer in the Call to Prayer issued by 
the Conference Committee. Also the fact that our city Young 
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Men’s Christian Associations assumed the burden of securing the 
General Budget with no other end in view than that of making it 
possible for our students to receive the great blessing of such a 
conference could not but help to deepen the spiritual bond unit- 
ing our student and city Young Men’s Christian Associations all! 
over the country. To those who were engaged in raising this 
money it was a great spiritual experience to see men and women 
give to a cause because it stands for international and inter-racial 
understanding and co-operation. 


Federation Finances and European Student 
Relief 


By Conrad HoFFMANN, Jr. 


Tue High Leigh Meeting of the General Committee of the Feder- 
ation revealed a disquieting state of affairs so far as Federation 
finances were concerned. Indeed after most serious deliberation 
a loan to cover an incurred deficit and to meet some of the cur- 
rent expenses proved imperative. At present the situation is such 
that unless speedy recuperation of Federation finances occurs, 
retrenchment will become obligatory. In the face of (a) unprece- 
dented opportunities in new fields, (b) innumerable calls for help 
from the younger Movements, and (c) crying need for develop- 
ment in older Movements, any retrenchment would be a denial of 
our Christian faith and therefore must not occur. 


The Financial History of the Federation 


To understand the present crisis it is well to review briefly 
the financial history of the Federation. All are undoubtedly 
aware that before Beatenberg (1920) no constructive financial 
policy existed. Responsibility rested upon a few individuals, 
notably Dr. John R. Mott and Miss Ruth Rouse. The respective 
Movements had not yet assumed any adequate responsibility for 
finance. At Beatenberg, however, all this was changed largely 
upon the initiative of the Movements themselves, which demanded 
their proportionate share of the financial burden. The latter had 
been considerably increased because of the enlarged secretarial 
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staff and the greatly expanded programme of activity voted by © 
the Committee; an increased budget necessarily resulted. 

It was most unfortunate that this action should have synchro- 
nized with the disastrous financial crises which have engulfed 
so many countries during the past four years. It meant that few 
countries, in Europe at least, could contribute their quota; in fact 
_ in several instances they actually required help to prevent com- 
plete dissolution in the wake of the currency depreciations and 
inflations. No one will deny that these events were a most serious 
handicap to the Federation and to the Affiliated Movements which 
attempted to raise the annual budgets of the Federation. Nor 
must one lose sight of the great courage and faith which were 
required to launch out simultaneously with that great programme 
of service which one now knows so well as the European Student 
Relief. This involved the raising of vast sums of money and 
necessarily drew heavily on the resources and energies of the 
Federation. Some declare that it is because of European Student 
Relief that the Federation is now in financial difficulties. 


The Federation and the Financing of E. S. R. 


- Be that as it may, every one acknowledges that European Stu- 
dent Relief has demonstrated the ability of the Federation to tap 
resources in and out of the Federation to an extent far beyond 
the most sanguine hopes any may have cherished at Beatenberg 
in 1920. Whereas the Federation as such has had difficulty in 
raising a sum not exceeding $150,000 for its primary work during 
the past four years, it has through the European Student Relief 
enterprise actually raised fifteen times that amount or more than 
$2,000,000. It is true that the general public was appealed to and 
every possible credit must be given for the generous support 
rendered European Student Relief by those outside the Federa- 
tion. On the other hand analysis will show that by far the largest 
share of this sum was raised by Federation members or groups. 
It is a record of which to be justly proud. 

Confronted with these facts one naturally asks, Why did Euro- 
pean Student Relief succeed so well; were the methods different 
from those employed for Federation finances? If so, cannot they 
be used with equal success to raise funds for the Federation? 
What is there in the European Student Relief experience which 
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may possibly help in solving the financial problem of the Federa- 
tion, the solution of which is so imperative in view of the wide- 
open doors for aggressive Christian work? 

In answer to these questions no attempt will be made to com- 
pare methods; instead the general principles which have evolved 
as essential for success out of the European Student Relief ex- 
perience will be described. The interested reader can judge 
whether they are applicable in money-raising efforts for the 
Movements or the Federation. 

The writer would stress at this point the fact that European 
Student Relief was an emergency appeal to meet physical need; 
that human suffering invariably meets with response and that 
when it is on a vast scale and of an emergency nature such as the 
student need proved to be, response is immediate and generous. 
Undoubtedly this is one of the factors that have contributed to the 
success of the European Student Relief appeal for funds. Other 
factors, however, have been as important, and it is these which 
will now be considered. 


Factors in the Financial Success of E. S. R. 


1. Relief experience has demontrated that it is not so much the 
method or plan employed as the spirit of conviction, determina- 
tion, and sincerity with which the methods are promoted. Every 
conceivable method has been used to raise European Student 
Relief funds, and somewhere or other every method tried has 
been successful. Failure of a method to net results has occurred 
where the matter was not taken seriously or where individuals 
with conviction and enthusiasm were not available to promote 
the method. 


2. Our greatest successes have been in those countries or 
centres where some individual or group has been definitely ap- 
pointed and given full responsibility for the appeal. “Every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business.” The full-time service of 
well-qualified individuals whose sole responsibility was money- 
raising has seemed essential for success. If one reviews Euro- 
pean Student Relief financial history one finds that those coun- 
tries which have assigned one or more individuals to the money- 
raising task, have contributed most to European Student Relief. 
Great Britain, U. S. A., Holland, and South Africa are notable 
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illustrations among many. Is not the failure to have responsi- 
bility for Federation and Movement finances delegated, one of the 
causes of our financial weakness? 

3. Timely information effectively and convincingly presented 
has always increased the financial response. Similarly concrete- 
ness and reality of information are imperative. Facts rather than 


‘generalities are wanted, but the element of time is all-important. 


News which arrives late is no news. Several times in relief ex- 
perience money has been lost because the necessary facts were 
not presented at the opportune moment. 


4. There must be a real case. One must have something to 
show for money received and expended. It is far easier to 
secure money for a “going show” that is “up and doing” than for 
one that is irresolute, indeterminate. The fact that the Russian 
library in Prague was serving thousands of students, brought 
new contributions and new books, whereas the request for help 
for a service enterprise largely on paper, received no response 
whatsoever. In Germany the Wirischaftshilfe two years ago had 
great difficulty in getting any appropriation whatsoever. At that 
time its work was just being developed and few people had con- 
fidence in it because there was so little evidence of actual accom- 
plishments. To-day, however, it is assured of an annual appro- 
priation from the Government of one million gold marks or more 
—because it has demonstrated that it is an efficient organization 
rendering extensive service. 


“Unto every one which hath shall be given; and from him 
that hath not, even that he hath shall be taken away from 
him.” 

5. It is necessary to submit a budget—one that will inspire 
confidence and bring conviction that there is intelligent under- 
standing and administration of the work involved. It is difficult 
if not impossible nowadays to get money for any enterprise un- 
less one can justify the expenditure and the purpose of the 
amounts asked for. 


6. Co-operation and knowledge of such co-operation have 
proved an important factor. The knowledge that Japanese 
women students had sold flower bouquets in hotel lobbies to raise 
money for European Student Relief inspired renewed effort on 
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the part of students in many other lands. Information regard- 
ing what one college or country had done often stimulated an 
effort elsewhere to duplicate or excel the record established. 

7. The appeal of sacrifice is very strong. The use of instances 
of real sacrifice on behalf of European Student Relief has been 
one of the best money-getting means. 

8. It is of value to secure the interest of key people. .The 
hearty endorsement or better still a generous gift from a leading 
personality, be he student, professor, or public individual, will 
usually result in contributions from many whe otherwise would 
not have given. 

So much for general principles. It is obvious that in view of 
the different nature of European Student Relief, methods were 
employed which up to date at least, have never been used in rais- 
ing funds for the Federation budgets. And yet, why should not 
some of them be so used? For example: 


Methods Suggested by E. S. R. Experience 


1. Why not sacrifice a meal or dessert for a week or do with- 
out meat as so many students did, contributing the money saved 
for needy students helped by European Student Relief? If 
10,000 Federation members did this once a year, it would mean at 
least $1,500. 

2. Why not make a house-to-house canvass for the Federation? 
How many individuals have given to relief simply because they 
were appealed to in person by the relief worker! How many of 
our Federation ever made such a thorough-going appeal for the 
Federation? 

3. Why not establish a system of scholarships for promising 
student Christian leaders, as has been done by Relief for talented 
but needy students? By so doing the Federation would give its 
extension work and future leadership greatly needed momentum. 

4. Why not develop the Student Friendship Fund idea to in- 
clude the Christian and religious aspects of our problem as well 
as the purely physical needs of students? A change of emphasis 
in the wording of the appeal is all that would be required. The 
U.S.A. and more recently Canada have adopted this plan with 
promising results. 
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5. Relief has had many volunteer workers. Why do we not 
have more such for the distinctly religious work of the Federa- 
tion? 

6. In many European centres the concert method has yielded 
considerable sums for Relief. Why not a religious concert now 
and then, the proceeds of which would go to the Federation? 


7. Why not secure gifts in kind for our cafeteria and dining 
room enterprises run by the Christian Unions? Such gifts of 
food would reduce cost of meals and still permit a revenue for 
the Movement finances. 


8. Why not have the members of the local student Christian 
Unions organize a “work-day” and turn in the earnings for the 
Federation budget? Recently six hundred New Zealand stu- 
dents in four University centres were marshalled simultaneously 
for work and in the course of the day earned £500 for European 
Student Relief. Or apply this idea to the entire Federation. 
According to the latest figures the Federation counts 290,000 
members. If only 60,000 of these would work one day for the 
Federation, each earning one dollar or its equivalent, the budget 
of the Federation for two years would be raised. Why not do 
this in connection with the Universal Day of Prayer for Students? 
And by making the Federation Work-Day an annual affair the 
Federation would be assured an income adequate to carry on 
all its present as well as contemplated work and even to expand 
where necessary. 

Why not let us go forward to a Federation Work-Day? 

What a tradition one could build up around this idea. How 
true to the Spirit of the Master to do manual labour for the 
Kingdom! 

The Federation through European Student Relief has respond- 
ed with real sacrifice to meet physical need. Reports from prac- 
tically all fields indicate a spiritual need among the students, 
far more acute and painful—indeed many maintain that the value 
of European Student Relief has been greatest in the realm of 
the spiritual and mental. Will we not make as great sacrifices to 
meet this far more fundamental need, the meeting of which con- 
cerns the Kingdom of God and the very essence of our raison 

etre? 


The Finances of a National Student Movement 


By TissIncton TATLOW 


Tue handling of the financial department of a national Student 
Movement is as important as the handling of any other depart- 
ment. The collecting and spending of money is a very important 
part of our work for God, and long experience has led me to the 
conclusion that it is never the finer spirits who turn away from 
the financial side of a Movement’s work. They know that money 
is the symbol of stored-up energy, and that this energy may be 
released in a variety of ways helpful to students. There is no 
reason to hesitate in asking people to give money to a Student 
Movement if we believe in the value of the work it is doing; nor 
need we approach them in an apologetic spirit, for it is an invi- 
tation to them to widen their horizon and link their life with a 
great cause. Many men owe a great debt of gratitude to people 
who have asked them to contribute to the Student Christian 
Movement, and thus share in a splendid piece of work for the 
Kingdom of God. I say this because, unless there is a right 
attitude to money at the centre of a national Movement, it is 
likely to be a weary business trying to set it on a sound financial 
basis. 

The successful financing of a national Movement depends upon 
work contributed from different quarters; the Committee, its 
chief financial officer, and any group or sub-committee appointed 
to look after finance must all do their part. 


Financia! Responsibilities of a National Committee 


The responsibilities of the members of the controlling com- 
mittee of a national Movement lie along three lines: 

Every member should recognize his own responsibility towards 
the spending of any money, however small the amount, he may 
possess. If a man does not spend his own money carefully, and 
does not himself contribute to the cause he espouses, he is not 
likely to be the kind of person who can help to handle a Move- 
ment’s finances satisfactorily. 

Weare taught by our Lord to pray, “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” This applied to a national Movement will be the prayer 
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for money. I have never known any men who seemed success- 
ful in handling the finances of work for God without discovering, 
on coming to know them well, that they prayed a good deal about 


it. It is the responsibility of members of committee to pray — 


about a Movement’s finances. 


The committee will be responsible for the budget. What is a 
budget? It is an estimate made in advance of every item of ex- 
penditure and every item of income that it is anticipated will occur 
during the work of the year. The materials for making a budget 
are, a careful survey of the Movement and what work should 
be attempted by it, an estimate of what it will cost, and an in- 
vestigation as to how that cost may be met. 


The budget on the expenditure side will estimate the cost of 
secretaries’ salaries and expenses, committee expenses, office ex- 
penses, conferences, literature, and the like. Every item is put 
down and the result carefully scrutinized to make sure that noth- 
ing that will cost money has been omitted. 


The budget on the income side will estimate what amounts 
may be counted upon from regular subscriptions, investments, 
collections, and any other sure source of income. When the two 
sides are balanced the committee will know whether it has a 
surplus to spend on new work or to save, or whether it has a 
deficit which it must devise plans to wipe out. 


The drafting of the budget will be the work of the Treasurer 
or General Secretary of the Movement, and he should work on it 
some months before the financial year it covers opens. The 
budget will not, however, become the official budget until the 
committee adopts it as the basis on which it will work. It should 
be adopted a month or two before the opening of the financial 
year. The financial year may be fixed for any date, but it must 
be the same date each year, e.g., January 1 to December 31 or 
June 1 to May 31, and so on. 

While the committee is responsible for finances, it is wise to 
see that one man makes them his constant care. Whoever the 
man is, he should be in constant and close touch with the head- 
quarters of the Movement. As a rule, the man best placed for 
the work is the Movement’s General Secretary. A treasurer has 
his function, but when a Movement’s finances flourish, it is usu- 
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ally found that the General Secretary devotes a good deal of 
thought and work to them. 


Definite Method for Collection and Handling of Money 


The budget agreed on by the committee, and its contents made 
known as widely as possible to the Movement, a definite method 
for the collection and handling of money is essential. The method 
I have worked and therefore understand is a centralized one. 
At the Movement’s office is a register of names and addresses 
on an alphabetical card index. The name and address of any one 
who gives any sum of money at any time is put on this register, 
with a record of the amount and date of his gift. The aim of all 
concerned is to secure as many thousand names on this register 
as possible. When the anniversary of sending a contribution to 
the Movement recurs, each person on the register receives a letter 
telling him briefly a few facts about the work of the Move- 
ment and asking him to contribute; to secure the contribution, 
these letters will be repeated, if necessary, at intervals of about 
three months—if a response is not made sooner. The third letter 
is often the most effective! On receipt of a gift, a receipt and 
letter of thanks is sent. 

No one is taken off this register unless he has refused to con- 
tribute, or else not replied to a communication for three years, 
and then his card is not destroyed, but put aside to be used in 
the case of a financial appeal for some department of the Move- 
ment’s work which might appeal to him. Sometimes people who 
have not given for three years will respond to a special appeal. 

So long as any one remains on the register, he receives a free 
copy of the Annual Report of the work of the Movement, which 
contains a list of subscriptions and an income and expenditure 
account. This annual report should be a well written survey of 
the year’s work, and should be tastefully printed. It is difficult 
for a Student Movement to show its work to Christian people 
outside the universities and colleges who may contribute to it; 
therefore it is important that the literature descriptive of it should 
be abundant and attractive. 


Some Methods of Financial Solicitation 


If a register of subscribers is the basis of the financial side of a 
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Movement, it is obvious that much work must be devoted to 
getting people on to that register. The number that will get on to 
it through their voluntarily sending a contribution will be so small 
as to be negligible. People will give because they are asked to do 
so. The ways of asking are varied. Some methods successfully 
tried are the following: 

A city or town may be worked. One or more Student Move- 
ment secretaries or committee members visit the town for a few 
days and call upon any known to be sympathetic—professors, 
ministers, business men—and after their advice and help have 
been sought, a few of the most important Christian men in the 
place are asked to sign a short letter setting forth the claims and 
needs of the Movement and asking for money. If the letter gives 
the names and amounts of a few large subscriptions already 
promised, it will be most effective. Such subscriptions should 
be secured from those who have been seen in order that their 
advice and help might be secured. Money must be asked for. 
It is no use saying vaguely ‘““The Movement needs funds” when 
seeing men or women who could give, or when writing to them. 
We must say to them “We want you to help. How much will 
you give?” When the letter is ready, it should be sent through 
the post or handed to any one likely to respond. Lists of pos- 
sible contributors must be collected from friends of the Move- 
ment in the town. Many lists should be collected and collated. 
If you want a hundred people to give, try to collect a thousand 
names and addresses. Enlist enough people as helpers and the 
task is not very difficult; it is simply a matter of giving time to it. 

Another method is to get some one to invite a group of 
friends to luncheon, tea, or dinner to hear about the Movement. 
I have been at such meals where from three to three hundred 
people were present, who, after a speech at the meal, have con- 
tributed before they left the table sums varying from a few 
pounds up to about five hundred pounds for the Student Move- 
ment. same 

Meetings collected in private houses but not associated with 
a meal, and varying from twenty to a hundred people, when one 
or two addresses on the Movement have been given and promise 
slips on which people write the amounts they will give, will pro- 
duce anything up to sixty pounds. 
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The head of a household asks his or her friends by invitation 
card, and the Student Movement provides the speakers. Collec- 
tion plates handed round yield only small sums—promise forms, 
on which amounts to be collected later are written by the audience, 
produce more, partly because many people do not carry much 
money about with them, and partly because a person writing 
down a promise to be redeemed later, invariably gives more 
than if he puts a coin on a plate. 

Sermons in churches with a collection after, and meetings in 
hired halls, which have been well advertised, and with attractive 
chairman and speakers, also bring in money. 

Interviews and personal letters, however, are the ways in 
which large sums are, as a rule, secured. Students often bring in 
substantial sums by entertainments for which a charge for admis- 
sion is made—concerts and all kinds of musical entertainments, if 
well advertised, are good ways of bringing in money. 

It must be recognized that having committee meetings and talk- 
ing about finance does not secure it. The way to get money is 
to ask people—a large number of people in a large number of 
different ways. This is not primarily an article on how to raise 
money, but yet it does seem needful to stress the fact that a 
financial system avails nothing unless it is being worked vigor- 
ously, and one vital matter is that unceasingly people who have 
never before been asked to give should be invited to do so. 

As to the giving of students—it is a mistake to spread an appeal 
to them over a large part of the year. They get worried by 
it. One week observed as a Finance Week when every one that 
can be reached is asked to give, provides the British Movement 
with ten per cent. of its income; and twenty minutes devoted 
at its Summer Conferences to explaining finance and to asking for 
promise forms to be filled in provides another five per cent., and 
both methods lead to some permanent subscriptions. 

The cultivation of givers is of great importance. Where they 
can be invited to student conferences or meetings, that is ex- 
cellent. Special meetings to tell the friends of the Movement 
in a given locality about it are of real value. Articles in the 
press are useful. The British Student Movement has conducted 
for some years a press campaign in connection with the Universal 
Day of Prayer for Students which has resulted in scores of 
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articles appearing in a variety of papers both religious and secular. 
These articles are written by ministers and professors from mate- 
rial supplied by the Movement. They do good. Abundant pam- 
phlet literature describing the Movement and what it is doing 
should be circulated among all possible givers. This literature 
should be constantly re-written. The magazine of the Movement 
may be sent free to subscribers of more than a certain amount. 
Money will not be secured if people are not told in every con- 
ceivable way about the Movement. 


Businesslike Financial Methods 


It is, of course, essential that a national Movement should be 
businesslike in its financial methods, both for its own sake as 
well as to give confidence to its subscribers. Its accounts should 
be kept on a plan that business men, if they examined them, 
would approve. They should be examined once a year by an 
independent auditor or expert, and an income and expenditure 
account prepared and printed for the use of all subscribers. 

A few simple but important points should be attended to: 
money, when asked for by letter, should be asked for on the 
note-paper of the Movement with an official heading printed on it, 
and with the name of the officer who signs it in type at the head 
of the letter or under his signature; it should be acknowledged 
at once, and a printed and numbered receipt sent for it, and it 
should be banked in the official account of the Movement as soon 
as possible. 

There are probably no Movements in the Federation that have 
as much money as they need, and probably very few that have as 
much as they might have. The raising of money is often a difficult 
task for Student Movement leaders since it takes them out of the 
universities and colleges and into circles with which they are not 
familiar; the result of this is that people responsible for finance 
often talk and worry a good deal about it, but do little actual ask- 
ing gifts from those who could give. There is no way of securing 
an adequate income but by explaining to students and senior 
friends for what it is wanted, and then asking them definitely and 
in as personal a way as possible to give. 
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Lessons in Financial Solicitation 
By Rogert P. WILDER 


THE solicitation of funds has been only one, and the most difficult 
one, of many duties resting on the writer of this article. In 
response to Dr. Mott’s desire, however, I shall venture to give 
some of the convictions that have come after an experience which, 
though limited, covers several years and reaches over several 
countries. 


Unreserved Belief in the Cause Essential 


It seems to me that it is essential that the one who solicits 
funds believe thoroughly in the cause he is advocating and that 
he be able to speak in its behalf without a single mental reserva- 
tion. If there are any items in the programme of the work of his 
Movement or in the policy outlined by its leaders with which the 
solicitor is not in perfect agreement, to just that extent will his 
appeal be weak and fail to carry conviction. 


Rigid Economy Must Be Practised 


Again rigid:economy must be practised if one’s appeal for gifts 
is to succeed. Let us always remember that much of the support 
of Christian work among students comes from those who give as 
a result of very real sacrifice. Has one the right to expect help 
from such givers unless he himself has a conscience void of 
offence in the matter of Movement expenditures? There have 
been times in the history of Christian movements when funds 
came in with such comparative ease that the leaders have been 
tempted to use money too freely in their work. The inevitable 
result of such laxity is a shrinkage of gifts from those who have 
noticed the extravagance, and even if such carelessness in expendi- 
tures is not noticed, have the solicitors the right to expect success 
under such circumstances ? 


A Carefully Prepared Budget Another Prerequisite 


Another lesson learned is that a most carefully prepared budget 
is essential. Moreover it should be so clearly stated that the items 
are intelligible to all from whom funds are solicited. The confi- 
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dence of givers is not easily won in our day when there are so 
many financial appeals, and when it is won it can be readily 
lost—especially the confidence of business men. They have a 
right to expect religious workers to be at least as businesslike 
as men are in so-called secular callings. 


Interesting and Commanding Presentation also Important 


It is necessary to study the needs and opportunities so thor- 
oughly that one can interest others in the cause. The best solici- 
tor is he who can present to others the work he represents in 
such a way as to grip their attention, awaken their sympathies, 
and move their wills. A few donors may respond to an S.O.S. 
appeal. But have not such desperate calls for help often been 
overdone? What wins the largest gifts is not a presentation - 
which alarms men into thinking one’s Movement is like a sinking 
ship. Such appeals may reach a few donors who have as their 
specialty rescuing lost or losing causes ; but the majority of givers 
do not desire to serve as salvaging crews. They prefer to put 
their hardly earned funds into successful causes that are not 
constantly going into debt or retrenching from work that is 
urgently needed. Systematic education in the work of the Move- 
ment is essential in the case of those who already give and others 
whom we hope to lead into giving. 


Faith and Courage 


Faith and courage are necessary for success in financial work. 
How many of us know what it means to walk around a block 
twice before venturing into the presence of a business man? The 
sinking of heart, the hesitation in coming to the point of the inter- 
view are only too familiar. Without courage we shall fail. 
Without faith we shall ask too little. When a Christian leader 
learned of the arrival in a European city of a wealthy man who 
might possibly help erect an Association building he immediately 
sought an interview. While on the way the thought came, Why 
ask for only one building when three are urgently needed in the 
Far East? During the interview the wealthy man was told how 
many thousands of young men lived in each of these cities and 
how earnestly local missionaries urged the importance of Associa- 
tion work among them. With a courage and faith born of prayer, 
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the student leader definitely asked for a hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the erection of these buildings, and secured the gift! 

A strange misconception is prevalent among many leaders, 
namely that such courage and faith are the peculiar possession of 
a favoured few. Some who succeed remarkably in money raising 
have almost as hard a battle each time they approach givers as 
when they first began to solicit. Their success is due to their 
turning constantly to the source of courage and faith. 


Prayer the Most Essential Requirement 


Prayer is the most essential requirement because it prepares 
not only the solicitor, but also the one to be solicited. Our prayers 
ought to prevail as we seek God’s help, not for any selfish 
aggrandisement, but for the more effective doing of His will in 
the colleges. In appealing for the means to carry on Christian 
work among students, can we not confidently reckon Him as our 
ally if we honestly seek only His glory? No appeals win like 
spiritual appeals made by spiritual men and women who come in 
the atmosphere of prayer to present God’s cause. 

When a hundred students volunteered for missionary service at 
the Mount Hermon Conference and it was decided after much 
prayer to send representatives of the newly formed Student Vol- 
unteer Movement through the colleges of Canada and the United 
States, a wealthy New York business man volunteered to pay all 
the expenses involved in the tour. His generous action was the 
definite result of earnest prayer. 

Recently two representatives of the same Movement sought 
financial help in an American city. After three days of hard 
work a small sum was collected. During the following night the 
two secretaries gave themselves with more earnestness and heart- 
searching to prayer with the result that they received during the 
next day forty times as much as came in during the previous 
three days. There is no work which drives to prayer more than 
the work of financial solicitation. 

After earnest pleading with God a secretary of the British Stu- 
dent Christian Movement was led to the home of a business man 
in London to whom he had no introduction. The conversation 
turned naturally to missions. After the evening meal the host 
asked what he could do for the work of the Movement. Whena 
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hundred pounds was suggested he offered fifty and promised 
fifty more before the end of the year if the need had not been 
met before that time. Throughout the conversation one felt in an 
unusual way the atmosphere of prayer. 


From whom should money be asked? 


From students. For them also systematic and generous giving 
is as important as systematic and unselfish living. Habits formed 
in student days will probably be continued after graduation. But 
are they able and willing to give? In 1887 the Student Volun- 
teers assembled at Northfield issued an appeal to the Churches 
from which I quote: “All cannot go, but all can give. . . The 
undergraduates of Princeton College, N. J., have subscribed 
$1500 for the support of a college missionary. The missionary 
is a recent graduate and has sailed for India. Three theological 
seminaries in the United States have decided each to support a 
graduate in some foreign field.” Out of these beginnings great 
things have come. Princeton University is now supporting an 
enterprise in Peking with an annual budget of $51,458 and Yale 
contributed last year $93,000 toward the Yale-in-China at 
Changsha. : 

The same spirit was and is evident in Canada, e.g. when last 
autumn the missionary society of his denomination was unable be- 
cause of a depleted treasury to send the Student Volunteer secre- 
tary in Canada to the mission field, his fellow students in Knox 
College voluntarily assumed his support and pledged $1800 a 
year for three years. Asa result the college is ablaze with mis- 
sionary enthusiasm. 

Money should also be solicited from church people. The Stu- 
dent Home and the Student Christian Association building in 
Christiania are monuments to the generosity of Norwegian church 
people. These buildings are due mainly to the faith and solicita- 
tion of a leader of the Norwegian Student Christian Movement. 


“Ask Whatsoever Ye Will” 


When two Student Movement secretaries began to solicit funds 
for a conference site in Southeastern Europe the first gift 
received was from a Christian baker in Vienna. After the British 
Student Volunteer Missionary Union was formed, leaders of the 
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Movement asked how funds could be secured to pay for the 
travelling and office secretaries. I consulted Professor Henry 
Drummond, who advised me to call on a generous giver in Glas- 
gow. “Mind you ask him for a good big sum. If you ask for a 
small gift you may receive nothing. Request £100, for you will 
need it all.” The gift was promptly forthcoming and was 
repeated annually for student Christian work until the donor’s 
death many years later. 

Thirty-six years ago a secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement asked a church in New York State if it could under- 
take the support of a graduate in medicine whom the Board of 
Missions would send to Persia if his salary could be guaranteed. 
The church consented and is still supporting this worker. Not 
only individuals but entire stations are being supported by single 
congregations. Who can limit the possibilities of believing prayer ! 
“Tf ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ask whatsoever 
ye will and it shall be done unto you.” These words of Christ 
should deepen faith, strengthen perseverance, and stimulate sac- 
rifice as we seek to raise funds for the work of the Kingdom of 
Christ. 


“The Way Out” 


By Rutu Rouse 


Ler us face together a plain issue. Financially speaking, the 
Federation is sinking slowly into the mire of ineffectiveness. No 
blame to our Treasurer, who, like every other present-day Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, is concerned solely to balance his budget! 
But see the vicious circle in which we are caught: 

Under our new financial system, initiated at Beatenberg, the 
Treasurer and the Finance Committee prepared a budget based 
on the probable contributions of the Movements as shown by the 
tentative promises of their representatives. For a number of 
obvious reasons, not a few of the Movements failed to live up to 
the promises of their delegates and there was a deficit. Next year 
the Treasurer and a Finance Committee produced a budget based 
on the past year’s contributions. Their calculation of probable in- 
come was based on what the Movements had actually given. 
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Once more the income from the Movements fell short of the 
sum estimated and again there was a deficit. Year after year, 
the same thing is true. The psychology of movements contribut- 
ing to a world organization pursues its almost invariable course, 
bringing in its train loss of priceless opportunities in the student 
world. Our downward spiral condemns us to work on a con- 
tinuously diminishing scale. As the scientists foretell of the 
world we live in, gradual dissipation of energy will end in death. 

There is but one way out of this impasse. Your Movement 
must break from the vicious circle, must give more than you have 
promised, and for once disappoint the Treasurer’s worst expec- 
tations. 


Why Each Movement Should Increase its Contribution 


Why is it so imperative that each Movement in the Federation 
should increase its annual contribution? 


1. Because those things are at stake which are the very genius 
of the Federation 


The Federation is a pioneer agency. It opens up new fields, 
calls new Movements into existence, flings a new idea into the 
student world, stirs up a fresh current of thought to move land 
after land. The Federation is an emergency corps. It gathers 
information, gets wireless messages of the weather signs through- 
out the student world, hears where help is needed, dashes to the 
rescue, and sends S.O.S. calls to those who can aid. 

The great years in Federation history have always seen emer- 
gencies met and new land pioneered: i.e., in terms of budget, our 
successes have always meant calls on our Extension and Con- 
tingency funds. Note well that it is just our Extension work 
and our Contingency fund that are sacrificed whenever a deficit 
looms dark on the financial horizon. The Federation plays the 
game and meets its obligations of honour. Salaries of secre- 
taries and other workers, rent, and office expenses are paid; 
travelling expenses are provided in advance; committees and 
conferences are held; routine literature is got out. All these 
things must be settled and are, but all such expenditure as can 
be avoided is cancelled. Extension goes to the wall: journeys 
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are cut down; we visit the nearest, not the most needy. The 
Contingency fund disappears and every sudden call, however 
urgent, is refused. In the past year, though a considerable por- 
tion of the earth’s surface was visited by our secretaries, tours 
long begged for and long arranged in South America and India 
had to be cancelled, and the very secretary for a most needy 
region which for the first time in years had asked for help, had 
to be turned down, though he was ready to go. 


So bitterly do our secretaries feel the wrong done to the stu- 
dent world by our incessant cuts of Extension and Contingency, 
that at the 1923 meeting of the Executive Committee those 
present, i.e., all but one of the secretarial staff, resigned in a 
body, to mark the depth of their conviction that the pioneering 
and emergency functions of the Federation were being para- 
lyzed. In answer to their action our staff was reduced, but of 
what avail this travail of soul of the secretaries and this reduc- 
tion, since, as the Treasurer’s report in 1924 shows, their sacri- 
fice in the interests of Extension and Contingency is off-set by 
a further reduction in income, entailing further refusals to ad- 
vance and to meet emergencies? We shall paralyze the Federa- 
tion at the point of its most essential functions, unless we can 
raise the contributions of our Movements. 


2. The full democratic working of the Federation depends 
on it 


Not that our Movements act on Mr. Worldly Wiseman’s maxim 
that “he who pays the piper, calls the tune.” Certain of our 
Movements have borne a very large share of the Federation 
financial burden. They have shown no signs of a desire to seize 
corresponding power: indeed they are foremost in pressing for 
the full expression of the thought and wishes of the youngest, 
newest, poorest Movements or Committee members. No; the 
difficulty lies elsewhere. Certain other Movements, for many 
cogent reasons, have given little or nothing. These Movements 
feel a delicacy in pressing their views, however strong and well- 
based, and the Federation is the loser. To the extent to which 
they do not give money, they hold back, and do not give them- 
selves or pour the life of their Movement into other lands. 
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Money given with sacrifice is life put forth: “Where your 
treasure is there will your heart be also.” We give our own 
selves when we give our money, and the Federation will never do 
its right work in the world till every Movement gives its heart 
and soul. 


3. On the Scriptural principle: “Freely ye have received; 
freely give” 


Pause for an hour’s research into the past history of your 
Movement and its relation to the Federation. Examine your 
records, talk with your predecessors or pioneers and founders. 
Then take a few minutes with pencil and paper to draw up an 
account of your debt to the Federation. 


Since its foundation in 1895, five Movements have grown to 
twenty-three. Practically every one of these additional Move- 
ments, and the numerous women’s Movements now included with 
them, as well as almost all of the as yet unaffiliated Movements, 
owe their foundation to the visit or visits of some Federation 
secretary or special worker, or to an invitation to attend some 
Federation conference. Even the five original Movements, if you 
trace out their history, owe almost everything to patient founda- 
tion-laying of those very men who later on welded them into the 
Federation. 


Consider the Golden Ages of your Movement. Were they not 
closely linked with the message of God brought to you by some 
special Federation worker, perhaps in an evangelistic campaign, 
or with inspiration to some new effort brought back from an 
international conference? Think of the richness in service and 
opportunity bestowed on country after country through the Stu-. 
dent Volunteer Movements Robert Wilder was the means of 
founding. 

Count the roll of your great leaders. Who, under God, called 
them out into the service of Christ among students and helped 
to train them for His work? Was it not in case after case a 
Federation secretary? To take but one example—What does not 
Russia and many another land owe to the Chairman of the 
Federation for what his work meant in the life of Paul Nicolay? 


Or turn to your Dark Ages. How often in some special crisis 
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you turned to the Federation for a temporary worker, money 
to meet some special need, advice as to policy, training for a 
possible leader by sending him to a summer school or to visit 
some national Movement. Again and again has the Federation 
been to your Student Christian Movement the “Man called Help” 
whose willing hand pulled you out of the Slough of Despond. 

All these things cost. They cost prayer, they cost watching 
and waiting, they cost labour and toil and sometimes life, and 
they always cost money—Federation money. You are bought 
with a price. It is yours to pay your debt and to make it possible 
for the Federation to do next year for other lands what it did for 
yours last year, or five, ten, twenty-five years ago. There are 
lands to-day still without Student Christian Movements. Such 
were some of you. Even in the lands where Movements exist, 
there are huge communities of students, Christian and non- 
Christian, almost untouched. Such there were in your land once, 
and perhaps are still. There are Movements and University 
Student Christian Associations which have stuck in a groove for 
decades. They are sectional in interest, leaderless, without in- 
spiration, contributing almost nothing to Church or native land. 
Such were some of you. 

We have huge tasks ahead. Read the High Leigh minutes and 
see the record of just a few of the demands made by the national 
Movements on the Federation at that gathering, and practise 
budget-making by calculating what it would cost to answer these 
demands. To take one instance alone: the demand for a Pan- 
Pacific Conference. An effective Pan-Pacific Conference might 
do much to solve, in the spirit of Jesus Christ, some of the inter- 
national, inter-racial, and missionary questions of the Pacific 
basin, but an effective conference of that kind will cost much 
money. 


4. For the sake of your own Movement 


The Movements which give but little to the Federation are 
neither misers nor self-seekers. There is no Movement on the 
Federation roll which spends at home what it does not give to 
the Federation. Slackness with regard to Federation finance is 


| practically always accompanied by weakness in national finance. 


A world outlook and world generosity invariably mean a strong 
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national financial basis. It is the weakness of both Federation 
and national Movement finance, that there are many of our 
leaders who have never taken their financial responsibilities 
seriously, or at least have never regarded them as part of their 
Christian responsibilities. Some of us have never yet grasped the 
truth that God’s name may be honoured and His Salvation pro- 
claimed as truly through raising money as in any other way. 
When we all together serve God as much with all our heart and 
with all our mind in finance as in Bible study or social work 
there will be no difficulty about initiating a strong Federation 
policy and seeing it through. 


5. For Christ’s Sake 


There is more at stake than the future of any organization, 
even our well-beloved Federation. What is at stake is the reality 
of our faith in our Lord and Saviour. Do we believe in Christ 
and in the desperate need of the world for Him? The creed of 
the Federation is just that, expressed in terms of the student 
world. Does spiritual need stir us as does material want? The 
response of the student world to the appeal for European Student 
Relief was a response in which you shared, and shared splendidly. 
Face to face with actual physical need you gave at once, and gave 
and gave again, and with you, your comrades throughout the 
world, till the need of 120,000 students was met with £350,000. 
Physical need is real to you, and you cannot hold your hand. 
Within the last few weeks the Convention of one national Stu- 
dent Union, in no way on a religious basis, gave unanimous 
endorsement to a statement that: 

“In its ultimate analysis the problem of the student is a reli- 
gious one. . . Our new appreciation or evaluation of life 
evolves out of our struggle and search for the absolute 
through which all our individual problems of life receive 
content, direction, and value.” 

The special articles in which they elaborated their thought 
were drafted by Law, Medical, and Engineering students, not by 
theologicals. In their programme, they include “physical and 
moral purity in self-discipline and conscious responsibility, service 
to one’s people as a social obligation, willingness for sacrifice and 
the courage of heroism in the interests of the fatherland but for 
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the benefit of all mankind.” It is a remarkable acknowledgement 
of hunger and thirst after God and righteousness. It is paralleled 
in other lands. Does it not mean a spiritual famine more acute 
than the physical famine which you did so much to relieve through 
the E.S.R.? Is not your faith in God a force as compelling, 
driving you to deeds at least as great, through the Federation? 


iThe Effect of the Earthquake Disaster on the 
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be i= {Work of of the Student Movements in Japan 
By Sorcui Saito 


On behalf of the Student Movements in Japan the writer wishes 
to express to the other Affiliated Movements of the Federation 
deep appreciation of the help they have so spontaneously and 
generously rendered since the catastrophe of September, 1923. It 
was indeed a source of gratitude and encouragement to our Move- 
ments to find such a manifestation of friendliness and brotherli- 
ness as was thus shown to us in our time of great calamity and 
need. 


The Magnitude of the Disaster 


The magnitude of the earthquake was unique. The scientists 
have recently published the results of their investigations. The 
loss of life was due not so much to the earthquake as to the fire 
which broke out almost simultaneously. In Tokyo alone, accord- 
ing to the report of the Fire Department, fire broke out within 
the space of ten minutes in seventy-six different places. Further- 
more, it was learned that the chief cause of so many casualties 
was the whirlwind which rose in many places because of the tre- 
mendous heat, which produced a violent change in the atmos- 
pheric currents. It was the fire, not the earthquake, that 
destroyed our two largest buildings in Tokyo, the city Young 
Men’s Christian Association building, and the National Headquar- 
ters. Our dormitory for Keio University students, however, 
was completely destroyed by the earthquake. Three other 
Y.M.C.A. buildings for students, those at the Imperial Uni- 
versity, Waseda University, and the College of Commerce, were 
badly damaged by the quake. 
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Rehabilitation of Tokyo Rapid 


Generally speaking, the rehabilitation and reconstruction of 
Tokyo was very rapid. Thanks to the prompt and generous help 
of our friends at home and abroad, our work is now on its feet. 
To-day you would be surprised to see Tokyo and Yokohama 
filled with shanties and barracks, not military camps, as some 
have misunderstood this term, but shacks, with corrugated iron 
roofs. They sprang into view like gourds in a garden after rain. 


The Moral Re-action 


Soon after the earthquake there were some, notably non-Chris- ~ 
tians, who tried to interpret the disaster as the punishment of 
Heaven, and who moralized to the effect that this physical catas- 
trophe was the shock necessary to arouse the nation from its in- 
difference to great moral questions. It is true that, soon after 
the disaster, luxuries were hated, and the simple life was urged 
upon the people. Everybody realized that it was one of the 
greatest calamities that ever visited our country. It was a 
grave national crisis. 


Release of the Spirit of Self-Sacrifice 


We must admit, on the one hand, that there were sad events, 
demoralized, undisciplined actions on the part of the people; but, 
on the other hand, we found also real manifestations of a noble 
spirit, a spirit of co-operation, sympathy, self-sacrifice, and 
courage. Among many instances of outstanding courage and self- 
sacrifice I mention the following:—In our National Headquar- 
ters a maid-servant went from room to room, even to the fourth 
story, while the building was rocking beneath her feet, and closed 
the fire-proof windows; and our safe, with its valuable papers 
and money, was secure because a clerk went back at the risk of 
his life to lock the door. A nurse-woman in Yokohama went back 
into the building to get the children. She first took to a place of 
safety the child her employer had committed to her care, and then 
went back for her own child. 


Student Participation in Relief Work 
All those Christian students who happened to be in Tokyo 
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and Yokohama volunteered immediately for relief work, which 
was carried on by the Young Men’s Christian Association. Liter- 
ally, giving “a cup of cold water” to the refugees was the begin- 
ning of the relief work. For the first few days there was no 
fund available, no cash, no material of any kind. Some of the 
students were first engaged in stretcher-work, carrying dead 
bodies on the street. One of the workers opened his own pocket- 
book, and bought as much canned milk as he could to feed hungry 
babies whose mothers could not nurse them. 

Only when material assistance came from the Associations 
in other cities were we able to organize a regular form of relief 
work. Students voluntarily offered their services for relief work 


_in the tents, which numbered over twelve at one time. They 


helped to find missing people, or write letters for the stricken 
ones. In the evening they preached the Gospel outdoors in such 
places as Hibiya Park and Ueno Park, and on the street corners. 
One of the students told me that he was happily surprised one 
night when a drunkard who had lost everything in the disaster 
came to him after his talk was over, and asked help in learning 
more about Christ and His teaching concerning salvation. This 
man lost his wife in that terrible holocaust where more than 
thirty thousand people were burned to death en masse. He was 
a tinsmith, and earned high wages—five yen a day. But what 
was money to him who had lost everything? He was almost be- 
side himself, and drinking was all he could think of to drown his 
misery. A simple talk about Jesus was a revelation to him, and 
touched his heart. Incidentally, the student speaker was no less 
touched by the result of his own sermon, and he is now a most 
enthusiastic and earnest member of a Gospel Team. 

The reason why I mention all these facts is to bring home the 
effect this terrible catastrophe has had upon our students, who 
were brought into close contact with many of the most serious 
problems of life, and who thus became wide awake in their atti- 
tude toward the Christian way of life. 


Spiritual Gains 


I want to point out a few outstanding evidences of encourag- 
ing factors in our Student Movements which I have come across 
in the last ten months. This disaster was certainly a great shock. 
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It wiped out enormous amounts of wealth, and no doubt it was a 
great material loss to our Movement. Our valuable historical 
documents, papers, pictures, have all gone. But what we are 
more than grateful to God for is the spiritual gain. Let me 
mention an interesting experiment we carried out in Yokohama. 
Our members thought out a most ingenious plan for the devas- 
tated city. They called it the “City-beautifying Movement,” by 
which they meant to make their city life more beautiful and com- 
fortable by planting flowers. They sent a special request all over 
the country for any kind of flower-seeds which might be sown in 
pots or in the ground. This plea met with a quick response from 
the four corners of the country, and even from abroad. Mr. 
Burbank, the Californian who has worked such wonders in the . 
field of botany, was pleased with the idea, and sent a large quan- 
tity of seeds to us, The public was much gratified with this 
plan, and all the public schools as well as Sunday Schools, co- 
operated in the enterprise. To make a barren, desolated city a 
new city of flowers was the objective of this movement. 


A Nation-wide Spiritual Campaign 5 


What I am more eager to make known, however, is the cam- 
paign which has been launched for sowing the seed of the Gospel 
all over the country—a movement which is called a nation-wide 
spiritual campaign. The idea originated when a special commit- 
tee on Rehabilitation and Reconstruction under our National 
Committee was organized in October, 1923. I made a report 
on the Executive Committee Meeting of the Federation at Crans, 
and told of the evangelistic campaign under the auspices of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. It was unanimously 
agreed to start such a campaign in Japan with special reference to 
post-earthquake conditions. 

The same plan is now under discussion in the National Chris- 
tian Council, which was formally organized in November, 1923. 
But our students had already started their movement last spring. 
In the six District Conferences this nation-wide campaign was 
earnestly discussed, and met with hearty indorsement. Several 
travelling secretaries have been sent out, and they will visit 
almost all the student centres. 

It is very gratifying to report that two Gospel Teams have been 
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organized with great care and thorough preparation. One has 
visited the northern part of Japan, and the other the southern 
part. The Summer Conference at Gotemba adopted as its motto: 
“All Japan for Christ,” and there it was planned to make thor- 
ough preparation for this nation-wide evangelistic movement. It 
should be said that this evangelistic zeal is largely due to those 
who came face to face with the great disaster. The climax of the 
movement was in the National Convention held from October 30 
to November 2. 

It is worthy of note that the objective of the present campaign 
is intensive rather than extensive. Bible study and the Prayer 
Life are emphasized. To deepen the spiritual life of our mem- 
bers, and to realize the need of “Resurrection through Jesus 
Christ” are the main points of the programme. It was a matter 
of grave concern that materialistic influences were gaining the 
upper hand among our young people, and a selfish, easy-going 
life was their aspiration, at least for some time after the War. 
Here again trend of thought and attitude toward life has been 
greatly affected by the calamity. 


The International Horizon Widened 


Another thing I want to mention is the fact that the inter- 
national horizon was widened in the minds of our students by the 
disaster. They were certainly overwhelmed by the expressions of 
sympathy which came from all corners of the earth. We shall 
not forget what our friends have so generously done for us. 

Comparatively speaking, the students of our country have had 
less information concerning, and interest in international affairs 
than the students in Europe and America. But they have gradu- 
ally come to pay more attention to international problems. Espe- 
cially has the earthquake furnished a unique opportunity in this 
Tespect. 

Let me summarize the chief points of the effect of the Septem- 
ber disaster on our Movement. Our Movement has undergone a 
heavy material loss, no doubt about that. But, on the other 
hand, the spiritual awakening of our members was certainly a 
great gain. Especially is it a matter of thanksgiving that keen 
interest in evangelism with its new meaning has been aroused 
among students. 


High Leigh—from a Greek Orthodox Standpoint 


By V. V. ZENKOWSKY 


(Translation from the Russian. Delayed receipt of this article 
rendered impossible publication of it in the October, 1924, “High 
Leigh” number.) 


A WEEK has passed since the close of the General Committee Meet- 
ing at High Leigh, but the impressions which it produced are still 
most vivid. There is no possibility of expressing briefly the ful- 
ness of what sounded then in the soul: too much was experienced, 
too many thoughts passed through the mind, and the landslide 
that has been gathering momentum is only now beginning to 
reveal its true proportions. 

It was the first time that I had come into such close contact 
with the Federation: therefore I was interested in everything 
that exhibited its life and its work. At times I was moved to 
depths of religious feeling and often I was touched by the ardent, 
truly Christian searching of ways for transforming personal and 
social life in the light of Christ. More deeply and strongly than 
by the “deeds” of the Federation have I been impressed and con- 
quered by the living people, leaders and workers, who are carry- 
ing out its ideas. Some impressions left by individuals entered 
my soul to remain there forever as an unforgettable remembrance, 
to give light in hard days. 

But it is not regarding these more or less personal experiences 
that I should like to speak here: I am eager to tell how as a Greek 
Orthodox I felt my soul re-acting to the two weeks at High 
Leigh. Not for a moment did I lose my consciousness of identi- 
fication with the Orthodox Church and this fact determined my 
fundamental attitude to the meeting. I wanted to view it with 
the eyes of an Orthodox believer, and I attended it with this 
intention. This did not mean, however, an attitude of cautious- 
ness on my part; on the contrary, it seemed to me and it seems 
now, necessary to approach the great and wonderful work of the 
Federation in the light of what is most precious and holy for me. 


Initial Difficulties 


I remember that during the first days I felt moody, and experi- 
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enced many painful sensations. Participating in the Committee 
which considered the ways of deepening the spiritual life, I saw 
how almost hopelessly Christ’s flock has gone astray; what fatal 
differences are dividing the Christian world; and how they pre- 
vent mutual understanding and rapprochement. Discords exist- 
ing among Christians appeared before me in all their ugliness, in 
all their chaos, and so much the more brightly shone the Ortho- 
doxy in the fulness of which there is a place for every partial truth, 
but always in organic amlagamation with the other partial truths 
in a universal synthesis. Discussions in the Committee gained 
intensity like a fire, and several days’ work led to what seemed 
a realization of the impossibility of bringing these different points 
of view to any kind of unity. There was, I remember, a torturing 
day of meeting of the General Committee, when every one pain- 
fully felt these discords, not lessened even by the warm pacify- 
ing appeals at the end of the meeting, 


Days of Revelation 


But several days elapsed and that other feeling, which was 
growing during this time, suddenly emerged with astounding 
strength, stirred me like a revelation, opened itself in the soul, and 
transformed with a sudden new light—all: the Federation, and 
its work, and its participants. It would be premature to tell 
now all that revealed itself to me at that time, but some of the 
experiences, some of the thoughts that came to me will perhaps 
be helpful: 


The Federation and the Church 


The first revelation that overwhelmingly entered my soul was 
the realization, profoundly grasped and deeply felt, that the 
Federation with all that it does is in the Church. I know that 
some and perhaps even many workers of the Federation will 
emphatically deny this assertion, at least in so far as it concerns 
themselves,—but such disavowal cannot change my conviction in 
the least. In one of the Orthodox church songs, heathendom is 
referred to as the “heathen church.” This bold expression ex- 
plains well all the breadth and depth of the Orthodox view of the 
religious life of the world. If heathendom is regarded as a 
church (“unfruitful’’), then, it seems to me, there can be no mis- 
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take in what I have felt so profoundly as to the Federation, that 
it is in the Church. Orthodoxy mysteriously embraces the whole 
universe :—here is the key to the intensity of its universal emo- 
tional appeal; and more particularly it embraces with love and 
prayer all the Christian world; but even what had previously 
been open to my understanding stood before me at High Leigh 
for the first time in reference to the Federation as a living truth in 
all its irresistible reality and unconquerable force. 

‘I felt with exceptional clearness that the Federation in its pur- 
pose, its spirit, is remarkably similar to what I have always found 
in Orthodoxy; something very near and dear was opening more 
and more to me in the Federation and the more I entered into its 
spirit, the more clearly I caught its hidden music and the more 
strongly I felt this revelation. In everything I detected prophetic 
tones. The catholicity which is often, much too often, only po- 
tential in the Christian world was blossoming before my eyes as 
a living thing; an unforgettable feeling of the real unity of the 
Christian world was scorching me. I realized that no one needs 
to create this unity: it needs only to be brought to the surface, to 
be unfolded, to be transferred from the mystic spheres to the 
sphere of experience. 

The more fully this realization came to me, the more com- 
pletely the physical aspect of the Federation, its work, and even 
its workers, moved to the background, but at the same time the 
stronger appeared its spirit and the more clearly the mystic 
objective of the whole Movement and its providential ways out- 
lined themselves before me. The often perceptible duality in 
the speeches (some on the side of moralism and others inclining 
to mysticism), did not worry me any more; the whole Movement 
was open to me in its idea, unique, deep, and conquering. 

My soul felt this with such fervour that even if external 
facts could hide or move it aside, still I should not forget what 
my eyes have seen. Without the slightest deviation from my 
Orthodox point of view, I was able to enter unreservedly into 
the spirit of the Federation; it seemed like a near relative and 
I became convinced that the Federation can and should stand 
very near to Orthodoxy. I am speaking, of course, not of the 
outward methods of work, in which different roads can and must 
be taken; I am speaking not of abandoning the principle of inter- 
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confessionalism (although it became quite clear to me to what 
extent this principle has outward and formal meaning, not ex- 
tinguishing the real unity of all and not diminishing the universal 
spirit of the Movement). I am speaking of the fact that the 
Federation, gathering the Christian forces around the Holy Name 
of Christ, is doing the work of the Church, although remaining 
outside of its visible gates, and is doing it in the spirit of Christ’s 
liberty and love, in the spirit of co-operation. 

That about which the Russian Orthodox Church has thought 
and is thinking (the ideal of the penetration of the whole of life 
by the Church, the building up of a complete Christian culture on 
the foundation of love and liberty), that very same ideal animates 
and inspires the Federation, which regards as its task the trans- 
figuration and Christianization of life. It is not building a new 
Church but is revealing, bringing to realization, the one true 
holy Church in its relation to the world. 

Such are my feelings about the Federation. . . How my 
soul began to burn with the desire that the Federation should feel 
its inner relationship with the spirit of Orthodoxy, so as to be 
able to understand its own mystic nature. Will this ever take 
place? I do not know, but I feel the exceptional importance of 
this problem. The Orthodox Church does not know the Federa- 
tion, or knows it but slightly. Oh, if it only knew the Student 
Christian Movement, if it could only see in it what the Lord has 
given me to see! What the Federation is doing is needed by all 
Christendom, by the whole world, and this is the very same thing 
that is expressed in the spirit of Orthodoxy. The uniting of lib- 
erty and love; the idea of transforming the world, instead of turn- 
ing to the doctrine of millenarianism ; emphasis upon the integra- 
tion and Christianization of life; the gathering of Christ’s wan- 
dering flock; and a truly, instead of only outwardly, universal 
spirit—these traits prove the Federation similar in spirit to the 
Orthodox Church. The workers of the Federation are pioneers 
of the Church who in their efforts to Christianize life are work- 
ing not outside the Church, but right in the ranks with it. 

I will not develop further the thoughts I have expressed here 
almost in the form of aphorisms; they are rather themes for 
thought than final formulations. But for me personally, behind 
all this is the unforgettable revelation which moved me to the 
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depths of my soul. Remaining within the Church, I felt myself 
at the same time merged with the Federation; from day to day 
it grew within me and entranced my whole soul. Upon hearing 
Dr. Mott’s closing speech I was thrilled again by the call that 
pierced my soul. 

The General Committee Meeting has come to an end; its par- 
ticipants have departed; but the thorny pathway it pointed out, 
the way which those must travel who would assemble all Chris- 
tians in the name of Christ, this remains a shining vision in the 
souls of all, beckoning all to follow it; may God help them 
respond to the call. 


Prague, August 28, 1924. 


Notes on Contributors 


Dr. H. C. Rutgers is well known to readers of The Student World as 
the Treasurer of the World’s Student. Christian Federation and General 
Secretary of the Student Christian Movement of the Netherlands. 

Mr. T. Z. Koo is one of the Travelling Secretaries of the Federation. 


Conrad Hoffmann, Jr. is the Executive Secretary of European Student 
Relief. 

The Reverend Tissington Tatlow is the General Secretary of the Student 
Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland and a Vice-Chairman of 
the Federation. 

Robert P. Wilder is the General Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions of the United States and Canada. 

Miss Ruth Rouse, successively Travelling Secretary among Women Stu- 
dents and Secretary to the Executive Committee of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, is now a Secretary of the Missionary Council of the 
Anglican Church. 

Mr. Soichi Saito is the National Representative of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Japan. 

Professor Vasily V. Zenkowsky is President of the Union of Russian 
Student Christian Circles in Western Europe. 


Call for the Observance of the Universal Day 
of Prayer for Students 
Sunday, February 15, 1925 


“Les nations ne se sauveront point isolées non plus que les individus. 
En ce siécle c’est un mouvement de totalité que Dieu demande au genre 
humain.” 
(Nations will not be saved separately, any more than individuals. In 
this century, what God asks of the human race is that it shall move for- 
ward as a whole.) 

Gratry. 


“Non de vestra tantum salute, sed de universo orbe vobis ratio reddenda 
est. 
Saint Chrysostom. 


In the midst of the War the celebration of the Day of Prayer was, for 
many of the young, the sole opportunity of experiencing the divine reality 
a . “communion of saints”—stronger than hate and more powerful than 

eath. 

And now again it is from the celebration of this Day that the Federation 
may draw a strength more than human, which will ratify its unity and give 
its members a clear and shining vision of the tasks which await them. 

Who can measure the graces which God holds in store for us if we carry 
out this act of Intercession in an earnest spirit? Prayer is the act by which 
the impossible becomes possible. 

Innumerable is the multitude of young people who are seeking the true 
path, uncertain and anxious, looking for firm leadership and sure guidance. 
“Blown about by every wind of doctrine” they no longer know either what 
they think or what they believe. They are realists; they demand a testi- 
mony which has been proved in life and is capable of giving life. “Words 
have lost their value; Jesus proved His doctrine by healing men and feed- 
ing the multitude.” 

Has the Federation a message for this younger generation which is spring- 
ing up, a clear message, no mere vague formula, a message telling and defi- 
nite, that can rouse the will and stir the conscience? 

That is the question which we are asked on all sides. 

Everywhere is manifest a crying need, what might be called a sole need, 
so much does it overshadow all other (“a cry for power” )—the demand for 
leaders, that is, for men whose witness shall truly be “a demonstration of 
spirit and power.” Let such men arise, and youth will rise up in crowds to 
follow them. Of that we are certain. 

More than ever our movement needs the counsels of the Spirit, not only 
to respond to the appeal from without, but also to strengthen its unity within. 
This unity is itself a work of prayer. No other power in the world can pre- 
serve it. In proportion as the Federation seeks to think out its position, to 
define its methods, to apply its Christian principles in the international and 
social sphere, differences of thought make themselves felt, differences due to 
the diversity of race, of temperament, of the schools of theology to which 
its members belong, and of the situations which they are called upon to face. 

Only a very great humility, an absolute allegiance to the sovereign author- 
ity of Christ, can assure that harmony of spirit and will which is as indis- 
pensable to effective co-operation as the communion of hearts. 
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“Lord, we come before Thee in our utter weakness. We can do nothing. 
But Thou canst do all. May Thy grace compensate for the hardness of 
our hearts, the feebleness of our intelligence, the narrowness of our vision, 
which reduces Thy designs to the scale of our own littleness. We lay before 
Thee the restlessness which torments our century, the weariness, the anxi-— 
eties, but also the inspired courage of the youth of our universities and col- 
leges. Send us the men we need: apostles clear of vision, virile of soul, in 
whom Thy Spirit is incarnate, who in Thy Name, shall feed the multitude, 
heal the body, and free the soul. Give us the spirit of endurance and 
patience, of love and faith which alone can lower all barriers, so that we 
may be ‘truly one’ and all may recognize that we are Thy disciples. Lord, 
increase our faith!” 

Amen, 


Subjects for Thanksgiving 


The eagerness for truth, the loyalty to an ideal half seen, which stirs the 
conscience of so many students; their splendid sincerity :—“Thou would’st 
not seek Me if Thou had’st not already found Me.” 

The possibilities which lie before us everywhere, and the splendour of the 
vocation which God lays upon us by the very tasks which He sets before us. 

All the work which has been accomplished under the influence of the 
Federation in so many souls that have come by its means to the Light of 
Christ. 

The ever more conscious bond of brotherhood by which the students of the 
whole world are held together, a bond evidenced and strengthened by our 
international gatherings and by the response to the effort of European Stu- 
dent Relief. 

The grandeur of the witness for Christ borne by those of our Movements 
which are stricken by persecution and have carried on their task at the 
cost of great sacrifices and great suffering; the example which they afford 
to our faith, so weak and timid. 


Objects of Intercession 


That the members of our Movements may realize more and more clearly 
what is implied by the words, “disciple of Christ.” That they may have the 
courage and strength to proclaim their faith, a spirit of conquest, and a 
spirit of joy. 

That God may guide the responsible members, leaders of the Federation 
and of our national Movements, in the problem, often so difficult, of the 
position which they ought to take upon questions such as interconfessional- 
ism, their attitude towards the Churches, international relations, inter-racial 
relations, etc. 

That “Volunteers” may arise, in all lands, to respond to the appeals which 
come to us from all over the world, of millions of souls to whom the Gospel 
has never been proclaimed—missionaries burning with the love of Christ, 
who shall make themselves true servants of the nations to which they go to 
preach the Gospel. Let it not be said that the gates which God has opened 
have been shut again through want of faith. 


On behalf of the General Committee of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 


Joun R. Mort, Chairman 
Henry Louis Henriop, Acting General Secretary 


